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AN EXCURSION IN ARABIA; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A SOJOURN AT A FORT NEAR 
THE SITE OF ELATH, A CITY OF THE EDOMITES. 
Tue Red Sea, or Arabic Gulf, is divided, in its upper 
extremity, by the peninsula of Sinai, into two 
branches, or gulfs. The western obtains the name of 
Gulf of Suez, from the city of Suez, which stands 
at its extremity; and the eastern branch, known to 
the ancients by the title of Sinus Alaniticus, from the 
seaport of Alana, otherwise Elath, which stood at 
its bottom, is now called by the Arabs Bahr el Accabah, 
from the fortress of Accabah, which has risen near 

the site of the ancient Elath, 

The town of Elath is of very ancient date, being 
mentioned by Moses in his account of the journeys 
of the Israelites. It was in the possession of the 
Zdomites, by whom, probably, it was built, and from 
whom it was taken by David, king of Israel, It then 
was a general emporium of trade, and Solomon, son 
and suecessor of David, used it as a naval station for 
his ships, which he sent once in three years to Ophir 
for gold, It had continued in the possession of the 
kings of Judah about 150 years, when, in the reign 
of Joram, the Edomites recovered possession of it; 
but it was again wrested from them by Amaziah, 
whose son, Uzziah, rebuilt and left it to his son 
Jotham; but in the reign of Ahaz, son and successor 
of Jotham, Elath was taken by the Syrians, with 
whom it long remained. After the death of Alex- 
ander the Great this town experienced many changes 
under the Ptolemies, and at length fell into the hands 
of the Romans, from whom it passed to the Turks. 
Some ruins, in the midst of a clump of palm-trees, 
mark the ancient site of Elath, near which is the 
fortress of Accabah, the residence of a governor, 
dependent on the Pacha of Egypt, 

M, de Laborde, a French traveller, who recently 
visited Arabia, made Accabah his head-quarters, 
whence he proseeuted his researches into the sur- 
rounding country, particularly by the Wadi Arabi, or 
ancient bed of the Jordan, as far as Petra, The 
visit of an European to this fortress is of rare occur- 
rence; and as the familiar terms upon which M, de 
Laborde was allowed to make it is his occasional 
residence, gave him most favourable opportunities of 
remarking the manners of the people, as well as of 
inspecting the relics of antiquity among which they 
reside, his narrative, from which the following ex- 
tracts are translated, will be read with interest, 

After winding round two curves of the gulf, and leaving 
on the right the 'palm-trees which border the coast, we 
came in view of the fortress of Accahah; a part of the 
garrison and the inmates of the eastle had already come 
out to meet us, The appearance of six dromedaries in the 
desert is quite enough to exeite the attention of this little 
listless community, and fill it with conjectures. The grand 
caravan to Mecea passes by this fortress; besides whieh, 
oceasional troops of eamels, laden with corn and pulse, 
and driven by a few Arabs on foot, are the only objects to 
break the monotony of the cheerlese desert; consequently, 
a company of troopers, approaching at the full speed of 
their dromedaries, could be considered as nothing less than 
hadgis, or bearers of some important message, 

We alighted from our beasts to give these people the 
customary salutation, and were not a little surprised at 
receiving from each of them the embrace which is usually 
reserved for pilgrims only, and at being treated with an 
unexpected air of ceremonious respect, It was evident 
from the amazement depicted on their countenances, an 
the precise formality of their salutations, that they were 
far from even guessing who we were. Indeed our costume, 
similar to that of the Arabs of Syria, and our arrival by 
the route from Cairo instead of that of the pilgrims, com- 
pletely bewildered these inhabitants of the castle, and 
they all resolved to accompany us to the governor. 

Hassan Aga, governor of the fortress of Accabah, and, 
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in that quality, the humble servant of the Pasha of Egypt, 
had dressed himself in his best scarlet mantle, which he 
had hastily thrown over a dirty silk robe full of holes, He 
was Waiting for us on a small. terrace, where he had col- 
lected around him the ragged dignitaries of his poor 
garrison, comprising the gunner, a little wrinkled man, in 
the Morocco costume; the secretary, an old Arab of Cairo, 
in a Turkish dress; and the captain of the troops, muffled 
up in a grotesque mixture of Egyptian and Wahabite gar- 
ments. They all received us standing, and as soon as the 
ceremony of embracing was over, and each had taken his 
proper station, we squatted down upon the ground, and pipes 
and coffee were introduced. 

The object of M. de Laborde, wno was introduced by a 
letter from the Pasha of Egypt's minister of the interior, 
was to obtain the governor's assistance in communicating 
with the Alaouin tribe in the Degert, whose services were re- 
quired to conduct the travellers in safety through the country. 

fter some little form and ceremony, to which these people 
are much addicted, messengers were despatched, and M. 
de Laborde, while waiting their return, oceupied himself 
in occasional excursions into the neighbouring country, and 
in observing the manners and customs of the people. 

The fortress of Accabah, he says, built upon a regular 
plan, exhibits the same system that may be observed 
in all the forts that have been constructed for protecting 
the caravan of Mecca, Exteriorly, it is sufficiently strong 
to resist any sudden attack from the tribes, who, although 
warlike, possess no means of maintaining a regular siege. 
Interiorly, negligence is very conspicuous; several apart- 
ments have been allowed to fall into ruins, and others are 
surmounted with mean structures of earth, The governor 
keeps for himself the south-west bastion, which he has 
enlarged with some additional buildings. The chief of 
the military occupies the south-east bastion, and like a 
veteran of artillery, sleeps near a cannon. This, which 
is a twelve-pounder, | another, which appears in the 
north-east tower, are the only pieces of ordnance that 
could he fired in case of attack, an event, happily not to 
be expected. The gunner adds to his military occupations, 
the more peaceable pursuits of a merchant, and had con- 
verted a ruined mosque into a warehouse for his com- 
modities. <A well, newly sunk, and a palm-tree, are the 
only objects to attract notice in the court, which is sur- 
eh with smoke-dried buildings, destitute of order, 

Some huts occupied by Arabs, who live by the petty 
profits they derive from supplying the soldiers of the 
garrison with butter and meat, and some tombs of deceased 
inhabitants of the fortress, and of pilgrims who have been 
arrested in their pious excursions, by diseases which a 
sight of the prophet’s tomb was expected to cure, occupy 
the northern precinets of the fortress. On the east, hillocks 
of sand extend to the very walls; to the south and west, 
plantations of acacias and palms, exhibit their rich foliage. 

The mogreb (hour of refreshment) came on; the emotion 
manifested on the arrival of this hour, both within the 
fortress and around its walls, began to subside, and the 
sun, like a flery disk, gradually sank behind Mount Ma- 
hammer, gilding with its last rays the rosy-coloured points 
of the granite rocks. Every one hastened within the walls 
of the fort, some in obedience to the recall, others to take 
their first meal after a day of abstinence; and all to secure 
themselves behind the defence of the gate, from the alarms 
and inquietudes of the Desert, An Arab soldier, returning 
from the chase, carried a long fusil, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, upon his shoulder, and in his hand a hare and two 
water-fowls, in proof of his skill; a little beyond him was 
a fisherman with a net upon his back full of fish, whose 
vivid colours sparkled in various tints of violet, vermilion, 
and ecoquelicot: our Bedouin Arabs drove in their 
dromedaries, which they had taken out to water; a flock 
of small black goats followed, and some Arab women, with 
a child in one hand, and with the other holding a pitcher 
of water, carried on the head, closed the procession. The 
light draperies of the women, their antique form and mea- 
sured steps, as they appeared and disappeared by turns 
among the stems of the palm-trees, gave an idea of 
shadows suddenly produeed and as suddenly effaced by 
the rapid declination of the sun, At length all became 
quiet, and I sought my place of retirement for the night; 
but description is too cold to represent that setiing of the 
sun, that agure sea, those rose-tinted mountains, that 
peaceful shore, and those beautify! palms. 

In a nearly similar manner several days passed away. 
I will not dwell upon our long evening conversations, 
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nor on our rambles in the valley to the east, to see a 
written stone; but I cannot withhold mention of our cours- 
ing a hare with one of those greyhounds of the Desert, so 
fine in form and light-footed as to leave little doubt of their 
having been models for the ancient paintings of Egypt. 
The hare bounded over the sand, closely followed by the 
greyhound, and our dromedaries, with expanded nostrils, 
noses to the wind, and stretched-out necks, shot through 
the air, their long legs seeming to outrun the wind. An 
arid desert, naked mountains, a scorching sun, our little 
company in this vast solitude, our enthusiastic shouts, so 
feeble amid the general silence;—singular recollection of 
pleasure in the midst of desolation ! 

On returning to Accabah with our spoils, we found our 
long absence had occasioned some uneasiness. This little 
society, enclosed within four walls, trembles with fear if 
any of its members are lost sight of. We were recom- 
mended to go in a body, even for a stroll among the palm- 
trees, and if only to visit their gardens, to go armed, 

In the afternoon our occupations were interrupted by 
the governor, who came to our apartment to pass away the 
time which the privation of his pipe and meals rendered 
wearisome to him. About an hour before the mogreb, he 
left us to go upon the terrace of the bastion rising above 
his house. There his heavy majestic figure was daily to 
be seen, alternately observing the hands of his watch and 
the declining sun, whose setting he waited for with im- 
patience. We followed to keep him company, and by 
putting our watches beside his, gave him additional em- 
ployment in comparing them, which seemed to absorb the 
little of genius that he possessed. 

Descending to the strand, I took a view of the fortress 
at this interesting moment, when the day was giving place 
to night. In the distance were the palm-trees which sur- 
round the site of the ancient Elana, or Aila; and the 
lengthening shadow of the high mountains of Mahamar, 
which were about to hide the sun, warned the fisherman 
seated on some palm logs upon the water, to haul himself 
in by the cord which connected his raft with the shore. 

A visit to the site of the ancient town, which gave its 
name to the Elanitic Gulf, occupied one forenoon. The 
ruins now consist of little besides hillocks raised a little 
above the general level, and rubbish, among which a block 
of white marble was the only conspicuous object. Not- 
withstanding this vacuity, this absence of vestiges, the 
site claims an interest, which from the time of Solomon 
even to our days has a place in our remembrance. Its 
names alone indicate its various history and former im- 
portance: Eloth, Elath, Ailath, AZla, Ailas, Aflat, AZlana, 
Ailana, Ailas, Eila, Eilat, Eilana, Leana, Ela, Elana, Aila 
Ailat, Accabah-Aila, Akbet-Aileh, Ha@le, &c. 

We had almost begun to despair of the return of our 
messengers, when, about noon, the approach of an Arab on 
a dromedary, from the north, was announced. This was, 
indeed, our envoy, and although overjoyed at the intelli- 
gence, we felt dismay and inquietude when we saw him 
come without the expected escort. He dismounted from 
his dromedary, and gave us the customary salutation, but 
uttered not a word relative to his mission, till he found 
himself alone with us in our apartment. He then stated 
tha:, after three days of hard travelling, he reached the 
encampment of Achmed Raschid, to whom he had been 
sent; but that chief was absent upon an expedition 
against the Benisacken, to obtain satisfaction for a robbery 
committed upon the flock of one of his tribe. Our Arab 
had, however, found in the encampment, a brother and four 
nephews of Achmed Raschid, with whom he might treat; 
but not being sufficiently assured of the influence of these 


relatives of the Alaouin chief, he had also negotiated with | 


Aboudjazi, chieftain of a part of that numerous tribe, and 
who, in the opinion of the Arabs, possessed much influence 
over the Fellahs of the Wadi Mousa. These six chiefs, 
relations or allies of the great chief, he said, were following 
him, mounted on dromedaries, and attended by two men on 
foot. Our messenger could not help mingling his narrative 
with expressions of admiration of the horses, the tents, and 
the flocks, belonging to this rich and warlike tribe. 

About three o'cloch, the arrival of the Alaouins was 
announced, and we went to the governor's house, to receive 
them formally; but from his terrace we saw them enter the 
court, where they made their beasts crouch down that they 
might dismount, and left them to the care of their attendants 
on foot. In the appearance of these chiefs in their robes, 
uniformly simple and ragged, in their decided aspect, in the 
varied expression of their countenances, in the glaring 
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colours of the fantastical ornaments upon their camels, in 
the respectful salutations of the people of the fortress, who 
crowded around them, there was not only much of the 
antique, but much that reminded us of Bible manners, 
Jacob and his sons descending into Egypt; the Magi 
from a far country; or those Arab kings so frequently 
alluded to, seemed revived in these chiefs of the desert. 
The eldest put himself at their head, and they approached 
our bastion. We received them at the head of the stairs, 
in the Bedouin style, that is to say, by taking the right 
hand of each, and touching our foreheads with it; and 
when every one had taken his place, we squatted down, 
The governor, who had left us, to put on his best red 
benisch, (a sort of grand robe,) soon rejoined us, and saluted 
the company round, 

The old chief said he was very much fatigued; that 
he had travelled almost incessantly night and day, 
and that the heat had rendered his journey wearisome, 
At sun-set, a huge bowl of rice was brought into the 
governor's gallery, together with a whole sheep, which we 
had ordered to be cooked in different ways, and served upon 
separate dishes. They were brought in by a slave, whose 
traits and movements could not but call to mind that 
graceful representation in the monuments of Egypt. The 
charm of this resemblance was far from being out of place 
in the originality of the picture now before me. Fifteen 
persons sat down in a circle, and as soon as the benediction, 
bism-illah, was pronounced, our new guests gave proofs of 
their singular voracity. 

After the repast, we went into the governor's wainscotted 
gallery,a long apartment illuminated by afewlamps. The 
governor, A boudjazi, and ourselves, were seated at the upper 
end, on a separate sofa; the Alaouin chiefs, our messenger, 
some other Arabs, and the people of the fortress, followed, 
forming a circle round the room: the entrance itself being 
filled with such as could obtain no better place. My inter- 
preter was seated within the circle, to explain such words 
as we might not understand, and also to assist us when we 
were at a loss how to express ourselves. In this manner, 
we formed what is called a divan, and we began to stipulate 
the conditions of our journey. The first demand was on 
our part: we asked if we could go to the Wadi Mousa, 
mounted on our dromedaries? Aboudjazi replied in the 
affirmative; adding, that he would answer for the beasts, 
and consider them as his own. 

It was finally settled in the presence of the assembly, 
that we should visit Wadi Mousa, Mahan, Chobak, and, in 
a word, all places under the power of the Alaouins. We 
made a stand as to the time we should remain at Petra, 
waich we desired might be settled beforehand, and made a 
condition of our generosity at our return. A halt of some 
continuance in the Wadi Mousa was what alone could render 
our present journey useful. We wished not only to see Petra, 
but, as our Arabs said, we wanted to carry it away in our 
portfolios. This met with as little difficulty as the rest: 
“ Please God,” said the old chief, “ you may remain there 
twenty days,—a month if you choose!” No condition was 
stipulated as to money: that was left at discretion; and our 
departure was fixed for the following day. 

Vhen we inquired relative to the disposition of the 
inhabitants of Wadi Mousa, our informants dwelt largely 
upon their bad qualities; and though they affected to 
despise them, it was evident that they were as much under 
the influence of fear as of contempt. The prodigious num- 
ber of their muskets, they observed, was with them, the 
strongest and almost sole argument. It was pretty late 
before we broke up. We offered to give up our chambers 
to the Alaouin chiefs, but they preferred sleeping in the 
court with their camels. This primitive simplicity of man- 
ners, preserved through a lapse of ages, produces a singular 
sentiment of admiration, arising from the consideration 
that these chiefs, sovereigns of an extensive territory, and 
powerful enough, on speaking a single word, to stop the 
caravan of Mecca, and pillage it, should, like common camel- 
drivers, sleep on the sand of the court, in the centre of 
lodgings at their service. This sentiment, I must own, is 
the result of reflection: at the moment, their preference 
seemed only natural; and when they had said they would 
sleep with their camels, I bade them “ Good night,” without 
either pitying or admiring them, being myself quite as 
ready to sleep there as under my tester. The skies of that 
country and custom impart anew nature, which is adopted 
on the spot, but of which, elsewhere, we can form no idea. 

On commencing our journey, our friends in the fortress 
gave us once more their cordial embraces, er good 
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wishes for our safe retarn; and the noise arising from the 
cries of the camels, mixed with the hubbub inseparable 
from a departure, did not cease till, ranged in file, we com- 
menced our march. 

Our author reached Petra by the Wadi Araba, the 
original bed of the Jordan, prior to the overthrow of 
the cities of the plain, which stopped the course of 
that river at the Asphaltic Lake; and from Petra, he 
returned nearly by the old route of the Mecca caravan, 
examining most of the valleys which run into the 
Wadi Araba from the east. 

These two routes, he observes, altogether novel, which we 
have perambulated, are full of interest, affording an eluci- 
dation of most of the remarkable events which have suc- 
cessively given importance to this country. First the 
wanderings of the Israelites; then the commercial expe- 
ditions of Solomon ; afterwards the conquests of Antigonus ; 
the trade of the city of Petra; the unhappy chivalrous 
expeditions against Mecca, by Reynold, Lord of Karac; 
and, finally, the ancient route of the caravan to Mecca. 

On our return we were received at Accabah with equal 
kindness as before. We rewarded our conductors for the 
protection they had afforded us; and, fur a moderate sum of 
money, and presents of muskets and shawls, we not only 
satisfied these people for the moment, but inspired them 
with a hope that many Europeans, on being informed of the 
safety with which we had travelled under their escort, 
would be induced to undertake a journey equally interesting 
and easy. I trust that my constant endeavour to render 
my distribution of rewards beneficial to such Europeans as 
may follow my track, will not be frustrated. 





INDUCEMENT OF ALFRED THE GREAT 
TO LEARN TO READ. 

Ir was Alfred's misfortune in infancy to lose his 
mother, a person of excellent abilities and conspicuous 
piety: his extraordinary talents, therefore, owed but 
little to her culture. Nor does any degree of scholar- 
ship appear to have entered into the plans of those 
who directed his earlier education. He was trained 
in the habits of a sportsman and a warrior; but his 
twelfth year overtook him while yet unable to read, 
He had shown, however, a considerable taste for 
literature, in his keen attention to the poems com- 
monly recited in the royal presence. By one of these, 
beautifully written, his mother-in-law, Judith, en- 
deavoured to shame the gross illiteracy of her new 
connexions. “I will give this,’ she said, “to that 
one of you, young people, who shall first learn it by 
heart.’ Alfred gazed eagerly upon the manuscript, 
fascinated particularly by an illuminated capital. 
“Now, will you really give this?” he asked. Judith 
declared herself in earnest. Nothing more was needed 
by the resolute and intelligent boy. He applied him- 
self instantly to learn his letters, nor did he rest 
until able to repeat accurately the poem that had so 
happily captivated his eye. 

He now found his eager thirst of knowledge met 
by a mortifying repulse. Reading to any extent, or 
to much advantage, required a knowledge of Latin. 
Upon overcoming this new difficulty he soon accord- 
ingly determined. But instruction was not easily 
obtained, even by a prince. The taste for learning, 
and the facilities for its cultivation which England 
once owed to Theodore, had become extinct. Alfred, 
however, feeling ignorance insupportable, was im- 
pelled by a generous energy to set ordinary obstacles 
at defiance, and he diligently sought instructors. 
How effectually he profited by their aid, his literary 
labours most nobly testify. These evidences of learned 
industry are, indeed, suflicient for immortalizing any 
name in a dark and tempestuous age. As the works 
of an author, unable even to read until fully twelve 
years old, and who grew into manhood before he had 
mastered Latin, they claim a distinguished place 
among victories of the human intellect. 

[Soames’ Mistory of the Anglo-Saxon Church.] 
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THE OYSTER, THE MUSCLE, AND 
THE COCKLE. 


Tue Mollusca which inhabit bivalve shells, such as 
the Oyster, the Muscle, and the Cockle, are all 
acephalous; that is, destitute of a head. The two 
valves of the shell are united at the back by a hinge- 
joint, often very artificially constructed, having teeth 
that lock into each other ; and the mechanism of this 
articulation varies much in different species. The 
hinge is secured by a substance of great strength. 





Valves of the Unio Batava, with the Connecting Ligament. 


During the life of the animal, the usual and natural 
state of its shell is that of being kept open for a 
little distance, so as to allow of the ingress and egress 
of the water necessary for its nourishment and re- 
spiration ; but, as a security against danger, it was 
necessary to furnish the animal with the means 
of rapidly closing the shell, and retaining the 
valves in a closed state. These actions being only 
occasional, yet requiring considerable force, are 
effected by a muscular power, for which purpose 
sometimes one, sometimes two, or even a greater 
number of strong muscles are placed between the 
valves, their fibres passing directly across from the 
inner surface of the one to that of the other, and 
firmly attached to both. They are named, from their 
office of bringing the valves towards each other, the 
adductor muscles. 





Section of an Oyster, showing the situation of the Hinge, 1, the 
Adductor Muscle, a, and the transverse direction of its Fibres, 
with respect to the Valves. 

The simple actions of opening and closing the 
valves, are capable of being converted into a means 
of retreating from danger, or of removing to a more 
commodious situation, in the case of those bivalves 
which are not actually attached to rocks or other 
fixed bodies. Diquemare long ago observed, that 
even the oyster has some power of locomotion, by 
suddenly closing its shell, and thereby expelling the 
contained water with a degree of force, which, by 
the reaction of the fluid in the opposite direction, 
gives a sensible impulse to the heavy mass. He 
notices the singular fact, that oysters which are 
attached to rocks occasionally left dry by the retreat 
of the tide, always retain within their shells a quan- 
tity of water sufficient for respiration, and that they 
keep the valves closed till the return of the tide ; 
whereas, those oysters which are taken from greater 
depths, where the water never leaves them, and are 
afterwards removed to situations where they are 
exposed to these vicissitudes, of which they have had 
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no previous experience, improvidently open their 
shells after the sea has left them; and, by allowing 
the water to escape, soon perish, 

Many bivalve mollusca are provided with an in- 
strument shaped like a 
leg and foot, which they 
employ extensively for 
progressive motion. In 
the Cardium, or Cockle, 
this organ is composed 
of a mass of muscular ’ 
fibres, interwoven together = 
in a very complex man- re 
ner, and which may be 
compared to the mus- 
cular structure of the human tongue; the effect in 
both is the same, namely, the conferring a power 
of motion in all possible ways; thus it may be 
readily protruded, retracted, or inflected at every 
point. The solen, or razor-shell fish, has a foot of a 
cylindrical shape, tapering at the end, and much 
more resembling in its form a tongue than a foot. 
In some bivalves the dilatation of the foot is effected 
by a curious hydraulic mechanism: the interior of 
the organ is formed of a spongy texture, capable of 
receiving a considerable quantity of water, which the 
animal has the power of injecting into it, and of 
thus increasing its dimensions. 

The foot of the Mytilus edulis, or common muscle, 
can be advanced to the distance of two inches from 
the shell, and applied to any fixed body within that 
range. By attaching the point to such body, and re- 
tracting the foot, this animal drags its shell towards it, 
and by repeating the operation successively on other 
points of the fixed object, continues slowly to advance. 

This instrument is of great use to such shell-fish 
as conceal themselves in the mud or sand, which its 
structure is then peculiarly adapted for scooping out. 














THE CARDIUM, OR COCKLE. 
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The Cockle continually employs its foot for this 
purpose ; first elongating it, directing its point down- | 
wards, and insinuating it deep into the sand, and 
next, turning up the end, and forming it into a hook, 
by which, from the resistance of the sand, it is fixed | 
in its position, and then the muscles which usually | 
retract it are thrown into action, and the whole shell | 
is alternately raised and depressed, moving on the 
foot as on a fulcrum. The effect of these exertions 
is to drag the shell downwards. When the animal 
is moderately active, these movements are repeated 
two or three times in a minute. The apparent pro- | 
gress is at first but small, the shell, which was raised 
on its edge at the middle of the stroke, falling back | 
on its side at the end of it; but when the shell is 
buried so far as to be supported on its edge, it 
advances more rapidly, sinking visibly at every 
stroke, till nothing but the extremity of the tube can 
be perceived above the sand. 

By a process exactly the inverse of this, that is, 
by doubling up the foot, and pushing with it down- | 
wards against the sand below, the shell may be again 
made to rise by the same kind of efforts which before 
protruded the foot. By this process of burrowing, 
the animal is enabled quickly to retreat when danger | 
presses, and when this is past, it can, with equal | 
facility, emerge from its hiding-place. 

The Cardium can also advance at the bottom of 
the sea along the surface of the soft earth, pressing | 
backwards with its foot, as a boatman impels his | 
boat onwards by pushing with his pole against the 
ground in a contrary direction. It is, likewise, by a 
similar expedie:t, that the Solen forces its way through 
the sand, expanding the end of its foot into the form 
of aclub, The Tel/ina is remarkable for the quickness 
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and agility with which it can spring to considerable 
distances, by first folding the foot into a small com- 
pass, and then suddenly extending it, while the shell 
is at the same time closed with a loud snap. 

The Pinna, or Marine Muscle, when inhabiting the 
shores of tempestuous seas, is furnished, in addition, 
with a singular apparatus for withstanding the fury 
of the surge, and securing itself from dangerous 
collisions, which might easily destroy the brittle 
texture of its shell. The object of this apparatus is 
to prepare a great number of threads, which are 
fastened at various points to the adjacent rocks, and 
then tightly drawn by the animal, just as a ship is 
mgored in a convenient station, to avoid the buffeting 
of the storm. The foot of this bivalve is cylindrical, 
and has, connected with its base, a round tendon, of 
nearly the same length as itself, the office of which 
is to retain all the threads in firm adhesion with it, 
and concentrate their power on one point. The 
threads themselves are composed of a glutinous 
matter, prepared by a particular organ. ‘They are 
not spun by being drawn out of the body like the 
threads of the silk-worm, or of the spider, but they 
are cast in a mould, where they harden, and acquire 
a certain consistence before they are employed. This 
mould is curiously constructed ; there is a deep groove 
which passes along the foot, from the root of the 
tendon to its other extremity, and the sides of this 
groove are formed so as to fold and close over it, 
thereby converting it into a canal. The glutinous 
secretion, which is poured into this canal, dries inta 
a solid thread; and, when it has acquired sufficient 
tenacity, the foot is protruded, and the thread it con- 
tains is applied to the object to which it js to he 
fixed, its extremity being carefully attached to the 
solid surface of that object. The canal of the foot 
is then opened along its whole length, and the thread, 
which adheres by its other extremity to the large 
tendon at the base of the foot, is disengaged from the 
canal, Lastly, the foot is retracted, and the same 
operation is repeated. 

Thread after thread is thus formed, and applied in 
different directions around the shell. Sometimes the 
attempt fails, in consequence of some imperfection in 
the thread; but the animal, as if aware of the im- 
portance of ascertaining the strength of each thread, 
on which its safety depends, tries every one of them 
as soon as it has been fixed, by swinging itself round, 
so as to put it fully on the stretch ; an action which 
probably also assists in elongating the thread. When 
once the threads have been fixed, the animal does 
not appear to have the power of cutting or break- 


| ing them off. The liquid matter out of which they 


are formed, is so exceedingly glutinous as to attach 
itself firmly to the smoothest bodies. It is but slowly 
produced, for it appears that no Pinna is capable of 
forming more than four, or at most five threads, in 
the course of a day and night. The threads which 
are formed in haste, when the animal is disturbed in 
its operations, are more slender than those which are 
constructed at its leisure. In Sicily, and other parts 
of the Mediterranean, these threads have been manu- 
factured into gloves, and other articles, which resemble 
silk. 
{Abridged from Dr. Rocet’s Bridgewater Treatise.) 





Tne grand end of human life is to cultivate an intercourse 
with that Being, to whom we owe life and all the enjoy- 
ments which render life delightful, and to maintaia an 
integrity of conduct towards our fellow-creatures ; that so, 
by forming piety and virtue into habit, we we i be fit 
members for the society of the pious and the good, which 
reason and revelation teach us to expect beyond the grave, 
— Burns. 
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THE BLIND BOY. 
FROM A SPECIMEN OF PRINTING IN RELIEF, FOR THE 
USE OF THE BLIND*. 


Tux bird, that never tried his wing, 

Can blithely hop and sweetly sing, 

Though prison’d in a narrow cage, 

Till his bright feathers droop with age; 

So I, while never bless’d with sight, 

Shut out from heaven’s surrounding light, 
Life’s hours, and days, and years enjoy, 

Though blind, a merry-hearted boy. 

That captive bird may never float 

Through heaven, or pour his thrilling note 

’Mid shady groves, by pleasant streams 

That sparkle in the soft moon-beams ; 

But he may gaily flutter round 

Within his prison’s scanty bound, 

And give his soul to song, for he 

Ne’er longs to taste sweet liberty. 

Oh! may I not as happy dwell 

Within my unillumined cell? 

May I not leap, and sing, and play, 

And turn my constant night to day ? 

I never saw the sky, the sea, 

The earth was never green to me: 

Then why, Oh, why should I repine 

For blessings that were never mine? 

Think not that blindness makes me sad, 
My thoughts, like yours, are often glad. 
Parents | have, who love me well, 

Their different voices I can tell. 

Though far and absent, I can hear, 

In dreams, their music meet my ear. 

Is there a star so dear above 

As the low voice of one you love? 

I never saw my father’s face, 

Yet on his forehead when I place 

My hand, and feel the wrinkles there, 
Left less by time than anxious care, 

[ fear the world has sights of woe, 

To knit the brows of manhood so. 

I sit upon my father’s knee: 

Ile’d love me less if I could see. 

I never saw my mother smile: 

Iler gentle tones my heart beguile. 

They fall like distant melody, 

They are so mild and sweet to me. 

She murmurs not—my mother dear! 
Though sometimes I have kissed the tear 
From her soft cheek, to tell the joy 

One smiling word would give her boy. 
Right merry was I every day! 

Fearless to run about and play 

With sisters, brothers, friends, and all, 
To answer to their sudden call, 

To join the ring, to speed the chase, 

To find each playmate’s hiding-place, 
And pass my hand across his brow, 

To tell him I could do it now! 

Yet though delightful flew the hours, 

So pass’d in childhood’s peaceful bowers, 
When all were gone to school but I, 

I used to sit at home and sigh; 

And though I never long’d to view 

The earth so green, the sky so blue, 

I thought I'd give the world to look 
Along the pages of a book. 

Now since I’ve learn’d to read and write, 
My heart is fill’d with new delight; 

And music too,—can there be found 

A sight so beautiful as sound ? 

Tell me, kind friends, in one short word, 
Am I not like that captive bird ? 

I live in song, and peace, and joy, 
Though blind, a merry-hearted boy. 

Park BenJAmin, or Boston, N. AMERICA. 

* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 206, 





Tere is nota single dispensation of Providence which, 
if properly viewed, will not afford an excellent lesson. 
Never repine at the good fortune of others; for many are 
— who wish to be raised to your situation —Pzrsian 
ORT, 
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THE DEAL-BOATMEN. 


Tuere exists, on the shores of Deal, a breed of am- 
phibious human beings, whose peculiar profession it 
is to rush to the assistance of every vessel in distress. 
In moments of calm and sunshine, they stand list- 
lessly on the shore, stagnant and dormant, like the 
ocean before them: but when every shopkeeper 
closes his door, when the old woman, with her um- 
brella turned inside out, feels that she must either 
lose it or be lifted by it off the earth ; when the reins 
of the mail-coachman are nearly blown from his 
hand, and his leaders have scarcely blood or breed- 
ing enough to face the storm; when the snow is 
drifting across the fields, seeking for a hedge-row 
against which it may sparkle and rest in peace ; 
when whole families of the wealthy stop in their dis- 
course to listen to the wind rumbling in their 
chimneys ; when the sailor's wife, at her tea, hugs 
her infant to her arms, and, looking at its father, 
silently thanks heaven that he is on shore ;—THEN 
has the moment arrived for the Deal boatmen to 
contend one against another, to see whose buat shall 
first be launched into the tremendous surf. As the 
declivity of the beach is very steep, and as the 
greased rollers over which the keel descends are all 
placed ready for the attempt, they only wait a mo- 
ment for what they call “a lull,” and then, cutting 
the rope, the bark, as gallantly as themselves, rushes 
to its native element. 

The difficulty of getting into deep water would 
amount sometimes almost to an impossibility, but 
that word has been blotted from their vocabulary; 
and although some boats fail, others, with seven or 
eight men on board, are soon seen stretching across 
to that very point in creation which one would think 
the seafaring man would most fearfully avoid—the 
Goodwin Sands. To be even in the neighbourhood 
of such a spot, in the stoutest vessel, and with the 
ablest crew that ever sailed, is a fate which Nelson 
himself would have striven to avoid; but that these 
poor nameless heroes should not only be willing, but 
eager to go there voluntarily in a hurricane, in an 
open boat, shows very clearly, that, with all his follies 
and all his foibles, man really is, or rather can be, 
the lord of the creation, and that within his slight 
frame there beats a heart capable of doing what 
every other animal in creation would shudder to 
perform. The lion is savage, and the tiger is fero- 
cious, but where would their long tails be, if they 
were to find themselves afloat with English boatmen ? 

The Deal boatmen often incur these dangers with- 
out any remuneration, and in vain; and half-a-dozen 
boats have continually to return, their services after 
all not being required. So long as a vessel can keep 
to sea, they are specks on the ocean, insignificant 
and unnoticed; but when a ship is drifting on the 
sands, or has struck, then there exists no object in 
creation so important as themselves. As soon as a 
vessel strikes the sand, the waves in succession break 
upon as they strike and pass her. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the only means of getting her afloat, is 
for the shore-boat to come under her bows and 
carry off her anchor; which being dropped at some 
distance to windward, enables her to haul herself 
into deep water. To describe the danger which a 
small open boat experiences, even in approaching a 
vessel to make this attempt, is beyond the power of 
any painter; in fact, he has never witnessed it, and 
even were he to be granted the opportunity, it is 
quite certain that, though he should paint, to use a 
sailor's phrase, “ till all was blue,” the artist would 
himself look ten times bluer than his picture. 

Of all the most unwieldy guests that could seek 
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for lodging in a small boat, a large ship’s anchor is 
perhaps the worst; cither to receive or to get rid of 
it is dangerous in the extreme. Even in a calm, 
take it by which end you will, it is an awkward 
customer to deal with; and though philosophers have 
said “ what is b orne willingly is always light,” yet if an 
anchor weighs sixteen or eighteen hundred weight, 
carry it which way you will, in a gale of wind, it is 
heavy. When a vessel, from bumping on the sands, 
has become unable to float, its last and only resource 
is to save some of the crew, who, lashed to a rope 
which has been thrown aboard, are one by one 
dragged by the boatmen through the surf, till, the 
boat being able to hold no more, they cut the only 
thread on which the hopes of the remainder had de- 
pended, and departing with their cargo, the rest are 
left to their fate. 

One of the Assistant Commissioners of the new 
Poor Law Amendment Act, who lately visited Deal, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the condition of 
this meritorious but distressed body of men, thus 
describes his interview with one of them. 

“ Having previously learnt that George Phillpotts 
was one of the most respectable, most experienced, 
as well as most daring of the Deal boatmen, we sent 
a messenger for him, and in about twenty minutes 
the door of our apartment opened, and in walked a 
short, clean-built, mild-looking old man, who, in a low 
tone of voice, very modestly observed that he had 
been informed we wished to speak with him. 

“ At first we conceived that there must have been 
some mistake, for the man’s face did not look as if 
it had ever seen danger, and there was a benevolence 
in it, as well as a want of animation in his small 
blue eyes, that appeared totally out of character with 
his calling, His thin white hair certainly showed 
that he had lived long enough to gain experience of 
some sort, but until he answered that his name 
was Phillpotts, we certainly did think that he was 
not our man, 

“ Well, George, what shall it be?” we said to him, 
pointing to a large empty tumbler on the table. He 
replied that he was much obliged, but that he never 
drank at all, unless it was a glass of grog or so about 
eleven o'clock in the morning ; and strange as it may 
sound, nothing that we could say could induce him 
to break through this odd arrangement, As the 
man sat perfectly at his ease, looking as if nothing 
could either elate cr depress him, we had little diffi- 
culty in explaining to him what was our real object 
in wishing to know exactly how he and his comrades 
were faring. On our taking up a pencil to write 
down his answers, for a moment he paused, but the 
feeling, whatever it was, only dashed across his mind 
like the spray of a sea, and he afterwards cared no 
more for the piece of black lead, than if it had been 
writing his epitaph, 

“In answer to our queries, he stated that he was 
sixty-one years of age, and had been on the water 
ever since he was ten years old, He had himself 
saved, in his lifetime, off the Goodwin Sands, rather 
more than a hundred men and women; and on this 
subject, no sooner did he enter into details, than it 
was evident that his mind was rich in pride and self- 
satisfaction. Nothing could be more ereditable to 
human nature, nothing less arrogant, than the manly 
animation with which he exultingly deserihed the 
various sets of fellow-creatures, of all nations, he 
had saved from drowning, Yet on the contra side 
of his ledger, he kept as faithfully recorded the con- 
cluding history of thase whose vessels, it having 
been out of his power to approach, had foundered 
on the quicksands only a few fathoms from his eyes. 
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In one instance, he said, that as the ship went down, 
they suddenly congregated on the forecastle like a 
swarm of hees; their shrieks, as they altogether 
sunk into eternity, seemed still to be sounding in 
his ears, 

“Once, after witnessing a scene of this sort, 
during a very heavy gale of wind, which had lasted 
three days, he stretched out to the southward, think- 
ing that other vessels might be on the sands, As he 
was passing, ata great distance, a brig, which had 
foundered two days before, with all hands on board, 
its masts being, however, still above water, he sud- 
denly observed and exclaimed, that there was some- 
thing ‘like lumps’ on the foremast, which seemed to 
move, He instantly bore down upon the wreek, and 
there found four sailors alive, lashed ta the mast. 
With the greatest difficulty he and his crew saved 
them all, Their thirst (and he had nothing in the 
boat to give them) was, he said, quite dreadful. 
There had been with them a fifth man, ‘ but his heart 
had broken ;' and his comrades, seeing this, had 
managed to unlash him, and he fell into the breakers. 

“In saving others, Phillpotts had more than once 
lost one or two of his own crew; and in one case he 
explained, with a tear actually standing in the corner 
of each eye, that he had lately put a couple of his 
men on board a vessel in distress, which in less than 
ten minutes was on the sands, His men, as well as 
the whole crew, were drowned before his eyes, all 
disappearing close to him. By inconsiderately push- 
ing forwards to save his comrades, his boat got 
between two banks of sands, che wind blowing so 
strong upon them that it was utterly impossible to 
get back. For some time the three men who were 
with him insisted on trying to get out. ‘ But,’ said 
Phillpotts, who was at the helm, ‘I told'’em, my 
lads, we're only prolonging our misery, the sooner it's 
over the better!’ The sea was breaking higher than 
a ship's mast over both banks, but they had nothing 
left but to steer right at their enemy. 

“On approaching the bank, an immense wave to 
windward broke, and by the force of the tempest was 
carried completely above their heads; the sea itself 
seemed to pass over them, or rather, like Pharaoh, 
they were between two, ‘ How we ever got over the 
bank,’ said Phillpotts, who, for the first time in his 
narrative, seemed lost, confused, and incapable of 
expressing himself, ‘I can tell no man!’ After a 
considerable pause, he added, ‘It was just God 
Almighty that saved us, and I shall always think so,’” 


[Quanterty Review.] 


THE RUINS OF LAUNCESTON CASTLE, 
CORNWALL, 

Tue town of Launceston, from whence the castle 
takes its name, is situated on the main road that 
runs through the centre of the country of Cornwall, 
on the borders of Devonshire, about 214 miles from 
London, and 84 from the Land's End. It is an 
extremely ancient town, and the date of it foundation 
is unknown ; in former times it was called Dunheved. 
The manor of Launceston belonged, from time imme- 
morial, to the Earls of Cornwall, whose chief seat 
was at Launceston Castle. It was taken from the 
native earls by William the Conqueror, and given 
to his half-brother, Robert de Morton, whom he 
made an Earl of Cornwall. It remained attached 
to the earldom, until Cornwall was erected into a 
Duchy, when it was annexed to the duchy by act 
of parliament. 

On account of the strength of its position, the 
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RUINS OF LAUNCESTON CASTLE, CORNWALL, 


castle became an important post during the civil 
war. At the commencement of hostilities, it was 
in the hands of the parliament; but, on the approach 
of Sir Ralph Horton with the king's forces, the 
commander quitted the town, and fled. During 
the remainder of the war, it was frequently taken 


and retaken by the opposite parties, until, in the | 


month of March, 1646, the garrison was surren- 
dered, by Colonel Basset, to the parliamentary gene- 
ral, Sir Thomas Fairfax. During the interregnum, 
the castle and park were sold at public auction, 
but on the restoration of King Charles the Second, 
Sir Hugh Piper had a grant of the castle as lessee, 
and was made constable and keeper of the gaol; 
it continued in this family until the year 1754. 
At the present time, the Duke of Northumberland is 
lessee of that part of the property on which the ruins 
stand. 

The Castle of Launceston is, perhaps, one of the 
oldest in England, and appears to have been in a very 
ruinous state, even as far back as 1337. An official 
survey at that time, describes “A hall with two 
chambers; a smaller hall called the Earl's chamber, 
with another chamber, and a small chapel adjoining ; 
a larger chapel, another small hall, a few other rooms, 
and two prisons: there were two rooms, also, in the 
tower or the keep, but much out of repair.” In 1602, 
the ruins consisted of “‘ a decayed chapel in the base 
court, a large hall for holding the shire assizes, the 
constable's dwelling-house, and the common gaol.” 
In 1650, only one old tower remained in tolerable pre- 
servation, which was used as a prison. There are now 
scarcely any remains of the Castle, except the keep, 
which has been described by Leland, as “ the strongest, 
though not the biggest, he had ever seen in England.” 
From the massive nature of the building, and the 
entire absence of Saxon ornament, it is supposed to 
have been built by the ancient Britons. 

When the Act of Parliament passed, (in the year 
1540,) for abolishing the privilege of sanctuary, ex- 
cept in churches and church-yards, Launceston was 








one of the cight towns which were sanctuaries for 
life, for all criminals, excepting such as had been 
guilty of the deepest crimes, which are enumerated in 
the act: this mischievous privilege has since that 
time been entirely abolished, except in some few 
places in the kingdom, which still afford a protection 
to the debtor from arrest, 
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REMAINS OF ONE OF THE CATEWAYS OF THE CASTLEs 
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